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a NOTICE. 


Persons who are unabie to secure The Wew Nation at their local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
the fact, in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to call the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble, both for themselves and for us, 
is by sending in their subscriptions, either for a year or a less period, 
according to our terms announced. 


We call particular attention to the report of the electric 
lighting committee of Braintree, Mass., a resume of which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. The average cost 
per year of running arc lights in 25 Massachusetts towns 
mostly by private companies is $78.56 per lamp. The 
town of Braintree has succeeded in reducing the expense 
to $52.98 per lamp. We call this a triumphant refutation 
of the charge made by uninformed persons. that the public 


| 


cannot do business as economically as private compan- 
les. 


Washington swarmed with populists from all parts of the 
country last week, the attractions being the annual meet- 
ings of the Reform Press association and of the Bi-metallic 
league. Resolutions were unanimously passed by the 
Press association favoring the mammoth petition for a 
government telegraph and telephone. The Bi-metallic 
league resolved that if Congress refused to remonetize 
silver, the league would favor the demonetization of gold. 


Ought the People’s Party to Indorse the Principle of Prohi- 
bition ? 


The Voice of last week contained the following: 
A good many persons and papers have answered the question we 


recently put to The New Nation, but The New Nation itself is hard 
at work looking backward and thinking. 


The New Nation acknowledges inadvertence in not earlier 
taking notice of the question referred to, which was first 
called to our attention by the above reminder. It appears 
that the Voice asked if The New Nation would favor, as a 
basis of agreement between the prohibitionists and the 
people’s party, the following declaration : 

We believe that the traffic in liquor, for beverage purposes, is in- 
imical to the public welfare, and ought to be suppressed. As a step 
in this direction, we advocate the public conduct of the business 
until such time as a majority of the votes in any state declare for its 
entire suppression. 

The New Nation has of course no mandate to speak for 
the people’s party as a whole, but as a warm sympathizer 
and hearty worker for its interests we naturally have strong 
opinions concerning the best palicy forit to pursue, and we 
are bound to say that any prohibitory support that might 
be secured by the people’s party as a result of adopting such 
a plank as the above would be very dearly purchased. 

The plank is in terms an explicit declaration that prohi- 
bition is the only true ultimate solution of the liquor ques- 
tion, and that any other policy can be tolerated only as a 
makeshift. This is a declaration which none but a con- 
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vinced prohibitionist could honestly subscribe. If it would 
attract prohibitionists to the party adopting it, we may 
assume that it would be equally effectual in repelling per- 
sons opposed to prohibition. Now the people’s party at 
present, if we may follow an estimate recently appearing in 
the press, is composed of some 40 per cent of opponents of 
prohibition to about 60 per cent of prohibitionists. ‘These 
figures may be more or less accurate, but they are a prob- 
able guess. Supposing them to be approximately correct, it 
would appear that the proposed plank would offend 40 per 
cent of the one million men who voted for Gen. Weaver, and 
tend to alienate them from the party, On the other hand, 
it is to be supposed that it would please the 258,000 men who 
voted for the prohibition national ticket and tend o 
attract them to the party. That is to say, 400,000 voters 
already in the party would be repelled for the sake of 
attracting 258,000 voters not in the party at present, and 
not at all certain to join it even thongh the bid for them 
were made, for it by no means appears that these 258,000 
men would accept the rest of the Omaha platform even if 
made satisfactory on the liquor question. 

Now it is an old adage that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. If this is true then certainly two birds in 
the hand are worth very much more than one bird in the 
bush, and yet the Voice would have the people’s varty 
throw away two voters which it has in the hand for every 
one of those now in the bush whom it might or might not 
succeed in capturing after throwing away those it has. 

Of course this estimate of the people’s party as made up 
of 40 per cent anti-prohibitionists to 60 per cent of prohibi- 


tionists, may be incorrect, although the consistent course of ; 


three successive national conferences and conventious of the 
people’s party at Cincinnati, St. Louis and Omaha, in refus- 
ing to adopt a prohibition plank certainly indicates that 
the opponents of prohibition are very strong. But even 
if they are not and if the adoption cf the Voice’s plank 
would please more of the party than it would alienate, yet 
so long as it alienated even 30 per cent (300,000) of the 
Weaver vote, and on the other hand, brought over the solid 
prohibition vote (258,000), which no one would expect it to 
do, the party would be a loser of 40,000 votes. 

But conclusive as this very simple calculation is, as to the 
folly of adopting the Voice’s plank, the main practical 
objection to that course remains to be presented. In order 
to fulfill its work the people's party must become a majority 
party and carry the nation. To do this it must not only 
keep its hold in the trans-Mississippi states more or less 
sympathetic with prohibition where it is now strong, but 


must enter and capture 20 or 30 other states in which the. 


prohibition party, after a generation has failed to make a 
respectable showing, and where its policy has been rejected 
by overwhelming majorities whenever brought to the test 
of a popular vote. 

Is any one childish enough to suppose that this sentiment 
against prohibition which, taking the country through, has 
again and again shown itself so deep-seated and irresistible, 
ean be placated merely by doing up sundry economic re- 
forms in the same package with the unpopular proposition ? 
That would in fact be a combination which while doing very 
little to help prohibition, would do a great deal to discredit 
the economic reforms associated with it. A chain is no 
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stronger than its weakest link. Just soa political platform 
is no stronger than its weakest plank, and it is hard to see 
why the people’s party, with a plank declaring ror the prin- 
ciple of prohibition, should expect to do much if any better 
than the prohibitionist national ticket has done, seeing, 
especially, that it is quite probable that a large element of 
the prohibitionists would balk at the Omaha platform and 
still prefer to train alone. 

We have thus far spoken of the propriety of an indorse- 
ment of the principle of prohibition by the people’s party 
from the standpoint of practical politics, from which point 
of view it certainly seems to be absolutely suicidal. We 
wish to add a few points-as to the question of the moral 
principle involved. 

When a practice, like the traffic in and use of liquor 
becomes, as it now is, a crying abuse, before adopting the 
offensive and blundering remedy of forcible suppression we 
should inquire how far it is possible to abate the abuse by 
less violent methods. When we have thus done all we can 
to minimize its offensiveness, it will be time to consider 
whether the remaining evil is sufficiently inimical to the 
public welfare to justify recourse to forcible suppression. 
The liquor abuse is one which is particularly amenable to 
this rational method of abatement fcr it is one which is by 
common consent very greatly aggravated by the manner in 
the traffie is carried on. The root of the evil in the present 
method of the liquor traffic lies in the operation of the 
desire of profit on the part of private dealers to promote the 
adulteration of goods, the excessive Stimulation of consump- 
tion and the disregard of all restrictive reguiations. This 
root of evil can be cut off at a blow by taking the traffic out 
of private hands and making it a public monopoly to be con- 
ducted at cost without profit by the state. ‘his plan is so 
practicable and its promise of abating many of the grosser 
evils of the traffic is so great that surely it deserves a 
trial before we talk again of returning to the weary and 
well-nigh hopeless task of “ suppression.” 

But it may be urged, allowing that public management 
without profit would greatly lessen the abuses of the traffic, 
would not forcible suppression of the use of liquor be neces- 
sary to put an end to them ? 

Not necessarily, by any means. Force always is a 
confession of failure, and prohibition a morally unscientific 
method, never to be thought of if there is a better way 
possible. The motive of profit on the part of the seller is 
but one of the roots of the abuse of liquor.. There are 
other deeper and thicker roots, namely, poverty, ignorance, 
despondency, idleness, hunger, grinding toil, brutalizing 
associations. These roots, we who believe in the near 
establishment of human brotherhood based on economic 
equality, as the form of society, expect eventually to reach 
and dig up. When these roots shall have been destroyed 
we fully believe that the use of liquor will so rarely be 
attended with abuse that not even the most impatient re- 
former will think of dealing with it by so harsh and op- 
pressive a method as indiscriminate prohibition, of which 
we will say in closing that as it is not immediate practi- 
cable so it may not be ultimately necessary. As a policy it 
will never generally prevail in this country, not indeed 
apparently to as great an extent even as hitherto. It is a. 
most hopeful indication for temperance that ali the newer. 
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lines of reform thought and experiment, upon the liquor 
question tend in different and more promising directions. 


The Inheritance Tax to the Front. 


We reprint this week from the Review of Reviews an 
admirable statement by Max West of some of the facts and 
arguments as to the taxation of inheritances, which The New 
Nation has, in season and out of season, earnestly advocated. 
We have nothing against the income tax and would like to 
see it adopted if some efficient machinery for its enforce- 
ment can be devised, but as between the income and the in- 
heritance tax, the latter is far more practicable and vastly 
more effective as a ineans of breaking up the vast aceumula- 
tions of wealth on which our plutocracy is based. We believe 
indeed that the drastic application of the inheritance tax is 
eventually to be one.of the most efficacious instruments in 
preparing the way for economic equality. Meanwhile, the 
mistake so frequently made in levying the tax, of making it 
heavier on collateral bequests than on direct inheritances 
should be avoided. This practice directly discourages the 
breaking up of great estates and puts a premium on the 
vicious practice of leaving them solidly to direct descend- 
ants. The tax should be the same on all portions of estates 
however left. Let us have the inheritance tax. 


THINGS SAID ABOUT THE CAUSE AND US. 


“T am not able this year to subscribe for friends as I have 
done before” writes a Spokane correspondent, “yet I am 
fully persuaded the paper should have a larger circulation 
among us. It has occurred te me that what cannot be done 
in a large way, may still be brought about in a small one, 
and I am now trying to collect a nickle a week frem as 
many persons as I can persuade, to try this plan of propa- 
ganda. JI volunteer to do the collecting and forwarding 
without commission. With no meetings to attend, no care 
of organization to bother them surely no one at all inter- 
ested, can very well decline the honor of joining this Nickle 
Club. I may not be able to do all that it is possible to do 
in this way, but cheerfully incluose my first week’s collec- 
tion — $1.00.” 


J. M. of Globe Village, Mass. : — I am very much pleased 
‘with it. It has made a nationalist of me, a populist and a 
better Christian. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY AND MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


The joint debate between Athena and Philomathia socie- 
ties, University of Wisconsin resulted in a victory for 
Athena. The subject was the municipal ownership and 
operation of lighting works and street railway lines. Athena 
took the affirmative and won. A correspondent writing 
from Madison says: “The societies choose the question 
nearly a year in advance, selecting the best men in the 
society. ‘he result is that they put about a year of tremen- 
dous work on it, some of the young men spending their sum- 
mer vacation on it. As a result, it becomes the chief uni- 
versity affair of the year and each side is presented ina 
masterly way. I understand the debate with the great mass 
of statistics and facts, collected by the boys, will be pub- 
lished soon and Prof. Ely may incorporate it in a book 
he will write on Municipal ownership of gas, street rail- 
ways, &c,” 
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ANOTHER CLERGYMAN GETS RELIGION. 

At a recent meeting of the Kansas. City Ministers’ 
alliance Rev. Charles L. Kloss of the Southwest tabernacle 
read a paper on the “Labor Movement in America,” from 
which the following extracts are taken. 

“ The greatest heretic and sinner of his age is the man 
who supposes that the content of religious thought is fixed, 
and that he or his churehly progenitor has fixed it. The 
next sinner in rank is the man who limits religious ques- 
tions to purely speculative, theological or doctrinal points. 

“These are new times, and there are new isstes and 
questions to face, and the old gospel has in it a heroic and 
new message to fit the issue. Social questions— and the 
labor movement is the almost gigantic of them all, absorbs 
and involves most every social relation —are religious 
questions. They concern man’s relation to man, and it 
is possible to so get a message out of the divine werd with 
reference to them as to make every comfortable sinner in 
our pews squirm, 

“The labor movement is the church’s opportunity —a 
chance to show friendliness and forever win instead of 
alienate the wageworker. ‘Two as safe and conservative 
economists as Washington Gladden and Richard T. Ely 
assert that the workingman is slowly being alienated from 


ths church. Washington Gladden found in his own church, 
with seats free, a plain building and special efforts to 
reach them, only about one tenth of the families belonging 
to this class, whereas of 50 Jeading business men of Colum- 


‘bus 45 per cent were communicants and 77 per cent were 


regular attendants. Whatever the cause—we have not 
time to discuss it—the fact is indeed a hard one and ad- 
mitted without much dispute. 

“The bulk of Christ’s ministry was to the bodies of men. 
Touch a man’s body, and you put in an entering wedge for 
the whole gospel to follow. Gen. Booth is an expert in 
reaching the masses, and he does it none the less effectively 
because he tries to give men employment and creature 
comforts before he sings psalms to them. 

“The ministers are the natural leaders of this move- 
ment, or ought to be — not to advocate any specific reform 
so much as by their attitude and preaching to show that 
an applied Christianity will settle difficulties. The gospel 
of Christ has in it the best political economy. It is true 
that possibly our churches are not ready for Christianity 
applied to their own society, and that if attempted a good 
many will raise the dust on a false issue and say, “Politics! 
Give us the pure, simple gospel,” and will fire many a 
preacher headlong from his pulpit only to find a larger 
pulpit and reinstatement and recognition at last, as in the 
case of Dr. McGlynn. So it will do in case of every 
preacher who is worth firing. 

“We ought to fight with all our energy the aristocracy of 
wealth — more correctly a plutocracy. Hold up that, 
Spending $500,000 on a stable, $20,000 on dog kennels, 
$1500 yearly for maintenance of a pup and diamond ear- 
rings in the ears of a poodle, when men are crying out for 
bread, bread of life-—— teach that that is blasphemy against 
humanity, against God Almighty, Teach that no one class, 
as a class, should rule; that we are in the world to minister 
and serve, not to be ministered unto and served. Let us 
hold with John that men may love God and be ever so 
pious and have so long a list of benefactions to their credit 
that if they do not do justice and love men ii a measure as 
Christ did, they are liars and will eventually find them- 
selves in Gehenua. This is not the hell of Dante, but 
mighty, real and genuine. Dr. Parkhurst says, ‘The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth, but they make better time 
when some one is after them,” 
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THE TRIUMPH OF CIVILIZATION. 


On the outskirts of a great city, 

A street of fashionable mansions well withdrawn from all 
the noise and bustle; 

And in the street —the only figure there —in the middle 
of the road, in the bitter wind — 

Red-nosed. thin-shawled, with ankles bare and old koots, 

A woman bent and haggard, croaking a dismal song. 


And the great windows stare upon her wretchedness, and 
stare across the road upon each other, 

With big fool eyes; 

But not a door is opered, not a face is seen, 

Nor form of life down all the dreary street, 

To certify the existence of humanity — 

Other than hers. 


EDWARD CARPEN‘ER in ‘‘ Toward Democracy.’ 


FACTS AND LOGIC AS TO THE INHERITANCE 
TAX. 


{Max West in the Review of Reviews. ] 


The announcement that the state of New York will re- 
ceive an inheritance tax.of about $700,000 from the estate 
of Jay Gould has called forth a sharp discussion of this 
mode of taxation in the newspapers. While some writers 
maintain that the share of the state should be much larger, 
others condemn the tax as unjust and pernicious. Lawyers 
and laymen have pronounced it unconstitutional; it has 
been styled “an infamous measure of taxation,” “a penalty 
on death,” “stealing from the estate by legislative author- 
ity,” “an outrage that can only find precedent in Oriental 
autocratic governments.” It bas been objected to as double 
taxation, which will be sure to drive away capital. “Tax 
the property of the people all that is necessary,” writes a 
clergyman, “ but don't step in between father and son in an 
unrighteous manner.” “Never since the obnoxious stamp 
act was passed by England,” declares another New Yorker, 
“has any statute found its way into our books which was 
more invidious and hateful.” 

Yet nearly every civilized country in the world has an in- 
heritance tax as part of its fiscal system; and in many 
countries Mr. Gould’s estate would have paid much more 
than $700,000. In France or Italy the share of the state 
would have been about a million dollars ; in England, nearly 
three millions ; in Ontario or Victoria, more than three and 
a half millions. In most of the American commonwealths, 
on the other hand, there would have been no tax whatever, 
though in a few states the comparatively small bequests to 
the brothers and sisters would have been taxable, and if Mr. 
Gould had lived in Chicago his estate would have paid some 
$72,000 toward the support of the Cook county probate 
court. If he had died two years ago his estate would have 
paid no tax in New York, for it was only in 1891 that the 
Legislature imposed the one per cent tax on direct inherit- 
ances of personal property, in the case of estates exceeding 
$10,000 in value. Yet the estates of two or three other 
rich New Yorkers who died after the introduction of the 
five per cent collateral inheritance tax in 1885 have con- 
tributed very respectable amounts to the state treasury. The 
estate of Mrs. A. T. Stewart has paid more than $300,000 
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and that of Henrietta A. Lenox more than $200,000, while 
the collateral bequests of William H.- Vanderbilt have 
yielded taxes amounting to $81,000. 

Collateral inheritances alone are now taxed in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey and they have at various 
times been taxable in several other states. The tax has 
existed in Pennsylvania since 1826, in Maryland since 1844 
and in Delaware since 1869. In the other states it is of 
more recent date, Massachusetts adopted it in 1891 and 
New Jersey only last spring. The rate is iu most cases five 
per cent, but in Maryland and West Virginia it is two and 
one half per cent, and im Delaware it varies from one per 
cent for brothers and sisters to five per cent for distant rela- 
tives. Bequests for charitable and educational purposes are 
generally exempt, as well as small amounts in other cases, 

Last spring an inheritance tax with many interesting 
features was adopted in the province of Ontario. The tax 
applies only to estates of more than $100,000 where the 
property goes to direct heirs, and only to estates of more 
than $10,000 in other cases. The rates are two and one. 
half per cent for direct heirs when the value of the estate is 
between $100,000 and $200,000; five per cent for direct 
heirs when the estate exceeds $200,000 in value, and for the 
grandparents, brothers and sisters and their descendants ; 
and uncles and aunts and their descendants, and ten per 
cent for other persons. The purpose of the tax, as set forth 
in the preamble of the act imposing it, is to defray a part of 
the cost of the asylums, hospitals and other charities main- 
tained by the province. 

The “duties on estates of deceased persons ” form one of 
the chief sources of revenue in Australasia. The rates are 


; progressive in most of the colonies; in Victoria the maxi- 


mum is 10 per cent, applying to estates of more than £100,- 
000. The widow and children pay one half the schedule 
rates. In New South Wales the maximum is five per cent 
and no favor is shown the direct heirs. In South Australia, 
on the other hand, the succession duty is graduated from 
one to ten per cent, according to relationship alone; and 
there is a probate duty in addition. Until recently the 
highest rate in Australasia has been the 13 per cent maxi- 
mum of New Zealand ; but by an act of last October Queens- 
land now takes 20 per cent of large amounts bequeathed to 
persons not related to the testator. Tasmania has a slightly 


| progressive tax, levied on personalty alone. 


At the Cape of Good Hope the inheritance tax was intro- 
duced nearly 30 years ago. The rates are from one to five 
per cent, according to relationship. 

The United Kingdom has a complicated system of “death 
duties,” as Mr. Gladstone has named them, known separ- 
ately as the probate, account, legacy, succession and other 
duties. The probate duty, which must be paid before the 
estate can be settled, and the account duty on gifts, which, 
strictly speaking, is not a death duty at all, apply to per- 
sonalty alone, and the rates approximate three per cent. 
The legacy duty on personal property and the succession 
duty on realty and settled personalty are graduated accord- 
ing to relationship. The estate duty is an additional one 
per cent tax on property amounting to £10,000 or more; so 
that its effect is to make the death duties slightly progres- 
sive. There is an annual tax in lieu of death duties or cor- 
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porations. A municipal death duty for London is a possi- 
bility of the future. 

The heaviest inheritance taxes on the continent are levied 
in Switzerland. In Geneva distant relatives pay 15 per 
cent. In six cantons the rates are progressive. When 
there is no will, the littie canton of Uri taxes distant rela- 
tives 20 per cent, and even more on the excess above 10,000 
francs. 

In Germany the Erbschaftssteuer nowhere applies to 
direct heirs except in Alsace-Lorraine. Herr Miquel tried 
to extend the Prussian tax to direct heirs in 1890, but failed. 
The rates in Prussia are from 1 to 8 per cent, according to 
relationship. 

The French law taxes the gross value of the property, 
without allowing deduction for debts — an unusual feature, 
which has caused much dissatisfaction. 
is 11 1-4 per cent. 

Austria, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Russia, Poland, Roumania, Monaco, all have inher- 
itance taxes. 

The constitutionality of the American statutes has repeat- 
edly been tested in the courts, and has nearly always been 
upheld. It has been sustained by the highest courts of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland and North 
Carolina; but similar laws have been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the supreme courts of New Hampshire and Minne- 
sota. In both of these states the tax was established for 
the purpose of defraying the cost of the probate courts. The 
United State supreme court has sustained both the tax 
which Louisiana formerly imposed upon foreign heirs and 
the federal inheritance tax which ‘ormed a part of the in- 
ternal revenue system during the civil war. 

From the standpoint of political economy, as well as of 
law, the inheritance tax may be regarded either as a tax or 
as a limitation of inheritance. For at least a century, eco- 
nomists and statesmen have been pointing out glariug 
anachronisms in the existing law of inheritance. Jeremy 
Bentham proposed to abolish intestate inheritance except in 
the case of immediate relatives, and to limit the power of 
bequest of childless testators. John Stuart Mill went 
further, and proposed to limit absolutely the amount which 
any one should be allowed to take either by inheritance or 
bequest. The existing laws make it easy to forget that iu- 
heritance and bequest are not natural rights, nor even neces- 
sary consequences of the right of private property ; and to 
many these proposals of Bentham and Mill seem almost 
comtmunistic utterances. Yet no one has ever been able to 
give a good reason fcr the operation of intestate inheritance 
in modern times between distant relatives — relatives so 
distant that they know and care nothing of one another. As 
for Mill’s proposal to set a limit to the amount of inherit- 
ances and bequests, it has within a few years been revived 
in so conservative a body as the Illinois bar association, and 
a bill for the purpose was introduced in the Illinois Legis- 
lature in 1887. 

The limitaticn of inheritance by means of a progressive 
inheritance tax is advocated alike in the writings of one of 
America’s most talked-of millionaires on the one hand and 
in the platform of the Knights of Labor and the organ of 
the nationalists on the other. Andrew Carnegie and Edward 


Bellamy agree perfectly in this matter ; both would like to 
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see an inheritance tax rising as high as 50 per cent in the 
case of multi-millionaires. Four years ago Mr. Carnegie 
wrote as follows: “Of all forms of taxation, this seems the 
wisest. Men who continue hoarding great sums all their 
lives, the proper use of which for public ends would work 
good to the community, should be made to feel that the 
community, in the form of the state, cannot be deprived of 
its just share. By taxing estates heavily at death the state 
marks its condemnation of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy 
life.” 

But it is net necessary to be so radical as Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Bellamy in order to uphold the inheritance tax. It 
has been defended simply on the grouna that as inheritance 
and bequest are institutions of positive law, by which the 
orderly transfer of property from the dead to the living is 
made possible, the state should receive a premium for per- 
mitting and carrying out the transfer. It certainly seems 
no more than fair that the cost of probate courts should be 
defrayed, in large part at least, by those who receive the 
chief benefit from their existence; and in several of the 
American commonwealths the adoption of a modern inherit- 
ance tax has been due to this consideration. 

Again, the inheritance tax may be regarded as a property 
tax paid once in a lifetime instead of once a year. The col- 
lection of this tax makes it possible to diminish other taxes 
and each estate simply pays once for all, and at the most 
convenient time possible, what it would otherwise have paid 
in annual installments. Or, the payment may be regarded 
as in lieu of taxes which have been evaded when lawfully 
due. It is notorious that vast amouats of personal property 
escape taxation; and it seems to have beer this fact which 
led the New York Legislature to tax direct inheritances of 
persoval property alone. 

From the standpoint of the heir, an inheritance is a 
sudden increase of wealth without labor on his part; a sort 
of accident income, which manifestly increases his ability 
to contribute to the support of the government. The death 
of the head of a family may be a positive economic loss to 
the wife and minor children who depended upon his exer- 
tions for their support; but in any case where property 
goes to collateral relatives, or even to self-supporting adult 
sons, there is a distinct increase of tax-paying ability. Hence 
so long as moderate amounts going to wife and children are 
exempt, the inheritance tax cau be oppressive to no one. 

The tax has been found to be quite satisfactory in its 
practical operation and productive of very considerable 
revenues. It has not driven away capital, because men 
would rather pay their taxes after death than at any other 
time. It is difficult to evade, and the cost of collection is 
not heavy. In New York especially it has become one of 
the principal modes of taxation. In Pennsylvania the col- 
lateral inheritance tax yields about a million dollars an- 
nually. 

It is in the most democratic countries of the world — 
England, Switzerland, the Australasian colonies — that this 
form of taxation finds its highest development. No tax is 
better adapted to replace the outgrown, antiquated personal 
property tax. 


Tipton Dispatch: Government ownership of railroads, 
telegraph and express business is not an experiment, but 
has been an established success in many other countries. 
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THE WEST END SEEKS FURTHER PRIVILEGES. | is organized primarily to make money, and if there is any 


Henry M. Whitney of the West End railway of Boston 
in bis speech before the legislative rapid transit committee 
last week, repeated his opiiion that if a tunnel or an 
elevated road were built to relieve the congestion of Boston 
population the work should be done by the public and the 
tracks thev rented to his company. A careful reading of 
his speech however makes it very evident that he is after 
greater powers for his company by binding the hands of the 


public. This is what he said about his company : 


“What would be the effect of any limitation upon its 
franchise ? Why, the fact of any limitation upon its fran- 
chise would be that every time a new step was taken in this 
problem, for every investor to figure as to how long it would 
take before the franchises were to expire. I believe that it 
is within the scope of human ingenuity, I believe that it is 
within the scope of the ingenuity of this committee, to 
devise a bill which shall be both fair to the community and 
fair to the investor. If you desire to have the West End 
company do this, you must put it in a position to get its 
money. You must make people who are invited to furnish 
the money for this enterprise feel that it should be secured. 
If the city proposes to do it, you give the guaranty of the 
city. I have not the slightest objection to the city’s doing 
this work. Personally I would prefer it. Personally I 
would prefer that the city should build this tunnel and- build 
these elevated roads and lease them to us or not, as they 
see fit. But I say that if we are to go on and incur liabili- 
ties, if this community and this Legislature look to us to 
solve this problem, they must strengthen our hands and put 
us in a condition to do it. If you are willing to do that; if 
you are willing to say to everybody else “hands off” and 
leave the West End free to work out this problem for the 
good of the whole commonwealth ; if you are willing to say 
that, it can be done; if you are not willing to say it, it is 
utterly no use for me to ask you for any scheme whatsoever. 
Iam simply speaking to you the words of truth and sober- 
ness and of the highest public spirit that Iam aware of. I 
know this problem is important. I know that it is a prob- 
lem in which the interests of humanity are at stake. I do 
not believe it is for the interest of the city of Boston to 
enter upon this undertaking. And I believe it is entirely 
within the province of this committee and of this Legisla- 
ture to frame a bill which shall be in the interest of the 
community and at the same time be such a bill as will invite 
investments. I desire to see the West Knd railroad com- 
pany, if it undertakes this problem, have the support of this 
whole community. I desire that it shall be put in a position 
so that every man who has a dollar to invest, and every 
poor man and man of moderate means who desires to see its 
lines extended where he may go and live more comfortably 
may feel that that shall be a place into which he may safely 
put his savings. If you do that you will make the West 
End road a quasi public institution.” 


How a quasi public institution ? A private company per- 
forming a public fuuction cannot in any sense satisfactory 


to the public be a quasi public institution. The company 


advantage for poor men to invest in West End stock, why 


‘not make the advantage general and let ali poor men in on 


the ground floor, which would be the effect of public 
ownership. We are curious to know how long Boston 


will dwell under the spell of Mr. Whitney’s sophistry. 


COST OF THK BRAINTREE (MASS.) PUBLIC 
LIGHTING. PLANT. 


The reports of the electric light committee and the man- 
ager of the electric light department of the town of Brain- 
tree, Mass. have been published. The town having taken, 
the legal preliminary steps under the municipal lighting 
law of 1891, appointed a committee, headed by Thomas A. 
Watson, and appropriated $30,000 in March, 1892, to put 
in an electric lighting plant. The committee bought a lot 
with a frontage of 175 feet on tide water which will enable 
the town when it chooses to build a wharf and coal sheds 
and purchase by cargo all the coal used by the town for 
water-works, school houses and electric station. A brick 
building 82 by 40 feet was erected. The outside plant 
consists of 42 miles of triple insulated No. 6 copper wire 
(Calumet and Hecla metal) strung on 711 chestnut poles, 
set 44 poles to the mile, making the entire length of the 
pole line 16 1-7 miles. The wires are run in three circuits. 
There are at present in operation 75 1200 candle power 
are lamps, of which 41 are suspended in centre of streets, 
and 34 are placed on tops of poles. The suspended lamps 
are between 35-feet poles. Of the pole lamps, 18 are on 
3d-feet poles and 16 on 30-feet poles. There are ‘also 72 
25 C. P. incandescent lamps in operation, besides eight in 
the station. We append a classitied statement of expen- 


ditures : 

Land and grading : : $940 00 
Services architects and engineers , , 5 é D 625 00 
Station and chimney 5 : : ; : : : 6,628 43 
Steam plant . ; F : 3 : : : A 6,658 79 
Electric plant . 7,606 57 
Line material . seks ; ; ; : ' ; 3,535 02 
Wages and teams for line construction . : C : 1,210 23 
Setting poles . : : : ¢ j : c : 892 89 
Poles ; ‘ : : : : : : ; 5 1,630 65 
Painting poles : : ( : : : : : 562 63 
Tools and furniture : a C 5 “ : : 227 8L 
Freight, expressage and teaming . : ; : 4 264 00 
Insurance : ; : 5 ; : : 5 “ 64 13 
Car fares, postage, etc. . ; : ee : : c0 
Bills payable . : é ; . a c 4 ‘ 283 00 
Total z $30,853 25 
Stock on hand 692 47 


Cost of plant $30,161 38 


From the report of the manager, Thomas A. Watson, we 
learn that the town’s electric hight was put into permanent 
operation Oct. 15, 1892, and since that day it has been run 
on all nights not well lighted by the moon from dark until 
12.15 o’clock. 

There are in use 75 1200 candle power are lamps and, 
including the eight that hight the station, 80 25 candle 
power incandescent lamps (equal to 22 ares), Total num- 
ber of lamps in arcs or equivalent, 97. Operating expenses 
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to Feb. 1, 1893: 


Wages of engineer and fireman ; - $539 14 
Coal 290 21 
Oil and waste ‘ . 57 89 
Water (from town water supply) 23 80 
Carbons é . : : 4 A . 103 00 
Alteration on furnace (should have been charged to con- 

struction) 15 35 
Small supplies 257 
Insurance on boiler : : 9 52 
Insurance on station and apparatus . 44 60 
Total . ‘ : . 3 ‘ E é . $1,086 .09 
Less for coal, oil, waste and carbons on hand Feb. 1 83 27 
Total for running 97 arcs three and one half months $1,002 82 
Per arc light per year, at this rate 35 45 


The above figures do not include interest or depreciation. 
Allowing $500 for depreciation and $1200 (4 per cent on 
$30,000) for interest will add to the above cost per light 
per year $17.53, making the total cost including everything 
$52.98. 

The average price per year paid by 25 other cities and 
towns in Massachusetts for the same size arc lamps run on 
the same time schedule as given in the last report of the 
gas commissioners is $78.56. 

This is a difference in favor of our town of $25.58 per 
light per year, which multiplied by the total number of 
lights (97) gives a total yearly saving of $2,481.26. 

Without allowing anything for the average saving per 
light that must result from increase in the size of the 
plant for additional street lights and for house lighting, 
this saving alone would pay for the cost of the plant in less 
than 12 years. 

The three and one half months that this statement 
covers comprises the longest nights’ in the year and conse- 
quently the cost of coal and carbons has been much greater 
than it will average during the rest of the year. 

The regulators of the dynamos show that four er five 
more are lights or their equivalent in incandescents can be 
added to those at present in use without overloading. The 
additional cost of operating these lights will be scarcely 
perceptible, and had they been in operation during the 
period covered by this report, the present cost per are light 
per year would be reduced about $1.25. : 

Wheu all the lamps at- present in use are burning, in- 
dicator cards taken from the engine show that it is devel- 
oping 65 horse power. As the engine can easily develop 
100 horse power and the boiler 125, there is a surplus steam 
power in the present plaut amply sufficient to run 50 more 
are lamps or their equivalent in incandescents. 

Copies of this report can be secured by addressing 
Thomas A. Watson, Braintree, Mass. 


To the Editor of The New Nation : 

I became a subscriber to your journal about three months 
ago and have been an earnest student of nationalism since. 
I confess that the broad and sweeping scope of its contem- 
plated achievement in the field of political and industrial 
reform was somewhat surprising, not to say startling to me 
at first, having before had only an imperfect idea of its true 


import. But it took only a little investigation to convince 
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me that nationalism is the true theory of Christian govern- 
ment, and the longer I study it the more strongly is that 
conviction fixed in my mind, and faith in the ultimate 
ascendency of the nationalist or people’s party established 
within me. The movement which the advent of this new 
party inaugurates isa most righteous cause and ought to gain 
the ready and hearty support of the great mass of people of 
the nation whose labors produce its wealth and prosperity 
but who enjoy but a stinted share of it, the major portion 
accruing to the benefit of a privileged few whose avarice 
blinds them to all sense of reason and justice. Opposition 
to the cause can but be based upon ignorance of its true 
character and purpose or rank prejudice resulting fram the 
greed and avarice of the moneyed element. 

The plan of government control of telephone, telegraph, 
railroad and similar public conveniences, excites the strongest 
opposition on the part of some people, not one of whom 
would listen for a moment to a proposition for puttiug the 
mail service into private hands again as it formerly was. 


. Yet every argument that can possibly be advanced in favor 


of continuing it under government control, can be used with 
equal force in favor of a like ownership and management of 
the service mentioned, and the express service as well. In 
fact these all interlock and work together to a greater or 
lesser degree and all would be improved and made more 
perfect under one control, particularly if it is the general 
government, in whose hands the only object would be to 
secure the most perfect service and greatest convenience to 
the people at the least possible cost consistent with liberal 
treatment and compensation of employees in the service. 
Again there is no good reason why municipalities which 
have for a long time furnished the people water, should 
not also own and maintain gas, electric light, street car and 
other plants, and furnish as well as water, light, fuel or 
heat, transportation and all similar conveniences. ‘That it 
can be done more cheaply and satisfactorily than by pri- 
vate corporations has already been proved in many in 
stances. This policy will insure the equal enjoyment by 
all classes of people, of the advantages accruing from such 
public conveniences, and by taking them out of the hands 
of private individuals eliminate the elements of competi 
tion, discrimination and profit, and help to bring about the 
much desired condition of co-operative effort in industrial 
matters, and the equal distribution of wealth, which are 


the two grand features of fiationalism. These features are 
doubtless the most objectionable and impractical to the 
minds of the opponents of nationalism. The average busi- 
ness man will say that it is not business, and that the 
maxim that “competition is the life of trade” is the only 
safe rule to follow, while the capitalist declares anything 
like an equal distribution of wealth a condition impossible 
of attainment and not right to begin with. 

But what are we here in this world for anyhow? The 
policy now pursued in the industrial world shuts off all 
view of the destiny of man, and makes the only object of 
life to be the gain of wealth and fullest indulgence of tha 
spirit of greed and avarice. Any party that has for its 
creed the overthrow and banishment of these characteristics 
from the political and industrial life of mankind, and the 
establishment of harmony, justice and right to all, must 
surely establish itself in the hearts of the people with a 
firmness which shall carry it to final victory and enduring 
power. 

A CONVERT. 

New Bedford, Mass., February, 1893. 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


WHAT DOES THE GRESHAM MOVEMENT MEAN? 


The Kansas Situation. Note and Comment. 


The selection of Judge Gresham for a seat in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s cabinet carries with it something more than ordinary 
significance. All men will agree that it is significant, 
but there is much doubt as to the respect in which it is 
significant. The tariff reformers assert that the tariff is 
the secret of the selection of Gresham. If that were so, 
how does it happen that the judge was not given the 
treasury department, which would have brought him in 
of state, 


close relations with this issue. As secretary 


Gresham would be effectually bottled up as a Sariff re- 
former. 

that Mr. 
Cleveland selected Judge Gresham for the deliberate pur- 


The Boston Herald ex- 


There is another class of men who maintain 


pose of catching populist votes. 
presses this belief when it says: 


“Probably by far the larger part of the accessions which 
have converted the democratic party from a party of the 
minority to that of a great majority have no sympathy 
with what is termed ‘traditional democracy,’ and demand 
new policies suited to new conditions. Here in Massachu- 
setts may be instanced men like Mr. Brooks Adams, with 
his strong utterances in the recent campaign, and Mr, Ed- 
ward O. Shepard, with his notable letter stating why he 
proposed to vote for Cleveland and Russell. If Mr. Cleve- 
land and the leaders about him can take advantage of the 
current which has given rise to the populist movement, 
adopting certain sound principles upon which that move- 
ment was based, and at the same time carefully weeding 
out the financial vagaries and erratic tendencies — and 
every reform movement has its full quota of crankiness at 
the outset — they will accomplish one of the most difficult 
tasks ever attempted in our political history. The selec- 
tion of Judge Gresham for secretary of state looks as if the 
effort was seriously to be made.” 


If the Herald has the right of it, Mr. Cleveland intends 
to make democrats of the populists by kidnapping a quasi 
populist in the hope that after the Gresham populists are 
well in the fold their “financial vagaries and erratic 
tendencies ” will be stripped off and their ballots retained 
for future use. 

This plan is a characteristic one for de.nocrats to adopt. 
Let us recall just what Judge Gresham has said upon those 
issues forced by the people’s party. Here are two of them: 

“ With the exception of your sub-treasury scheme, which 
to me is visionary and impracticable, there is no difference 
between us, unless it be that many entertain a stronger 
hope than I do that we are to escape a bloody revolution 
before this plutocracy of wealch surrenders. 

“T would say that the control of elections and legislation 
by the corrupt use of money more than anything else 


menace popular government and the public peace. If 


these abuses are not speedily checked the consequences are 
likely to be disastrous. If the people are convinced that 
they cannot rely on the ballot as a means of expressing 
their choice of men and measures, there will be a revolt, 
the like of which the country has not yet witnessed. The 
m‘st insidious of all forms of tyranny is that of plutocracy. 
Thoughtful men see and admit that our country is becom- 
ing less and less democratic and more and more plutocratic. 
The ambition and self-love of some men are so great that 
they are incapable of loving their country.” 


In this connection also let us call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that Hoke Smith of Georgia, who will 
also sit in Cleveland’s cabinet speaking of the advisability 
of democratic politicians taking up the nationalization of 
the telegraph, telephone and railroads remarked recently to 
a newspaper man, “therein lies fame.” 

On the other hand, J. Sterling Morton, who has accepted 
Mr. Cleveland’s invitation to sit in his cabinet as secretary 
of agriculture will oppose ‘“everythiug that smacks of 
paternalism or has the socialistic features of most of the 
schemes of the Farmers’ alliance.” 

The cabinet is also understood to be loyal to the Wall 
street dollar. 

From our present lights it would seem that the demo- 
We do 
not expect to see the submerged classes under our in- 


cratic leaders are using Gresham as a stool pigeon. 


dustrial system rescued by the democratic party. 


The supreme court of Kansas has handed down a divided 


‘opinion sustaining the legality of the republican house of 


representatives. Two republican judges sign the opinion 
The 


majority of the report finds that only members holding cer- 


and one populist judge writes a dissenting opinion. 


tificates of election can engage in tke preliminary work of 
organizing the House. It found that the republican House 
contained a legal quorum of members holding certificates. 
In other words, the court refuses to go behind the return- 
ing board and to investigate the reasons why the populists 
were counted out. The issue will be fought out on its 
merits in the next political campaign. Kansas populists 


will respect the decisions of the supreme court of course. 


Judge Paxton, who recently resigned the chief justice- 
ship of the supreme court of Pennsylvania to become a 
receiver of the Reading railroad, is a close friend of Banker 
It will be 
remembered that this is the Judge Paxton who charged 


Drexel and a large holder of railroad securities. 


the grand jury of Allegheny county on the indictments for 
treason against the Homestead strikers. He denounced 
the acts of the advisory committee of the amalgamated 
Militia officers 


who are railroad employees and judges who are owners of 


association as treason against the state. 


railroads are getting too common for the public good. 


Note and Comment. 
Eltweed Pomeroy was toastmaster at a dinner of nation- 
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alists held in Newark, N. J., February 24. Henry R. Le- 
gate was present from Boston and spoke on government 
telegraph and telephone. The Cold Cut club idea is 
spreading. 

There was a people’s party meeting in Johnson’s building, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. on the 25th, Henry R. Legate delivering 
the address. 


TOLEDO POPULISTS HAVE A WORD TO SAY. 


A Toledo citizen writes to a Cleveland paper: “A mass 
meeting was he'd a few evenings ago, which was presided 
over by ex-Congressman Jake Romeis, the millionaire chair- 
man of the mayor’s citizens’ committee. The latter com- 
mittee had a nice littie plan which it sprung on the meet- 
ing, modeled somewhat after the Cleveland federal plan. 
Now it happened that the Toledo people’s party men wanted 
to have something to say about how the new government 
should be formed and they were at the meeting, demanding 
the insertion of a clause providing for the initiative and 
referendum. The politicians were hostile to the proposition 
and the populists retaliated by voting solidly against that 
part of the plan providing for a board of control, defeating 
it. This was the straw that broke the camel’s back. The 
politicians quit in disgust, and the populists turned the 
meeting into an iniatiative and referendum pow-wow.” 


MONEY MAGNET IN THE LARGE PILE. 


“For the three days last passed,” so runs a Boston finan- 
cial agency bulletin, “the sales of stocks have averaged 
over one million shares per day. Of this total Reading 
furnished very nearly two thirds, leaving an average of 
less than 300,000 shares per day for what would naturally 
be considered the market, since the Reading transactions 
were decidedly more in the nature of a slaughter-house. 
Fortunes have melted like a summer cottage under the 
breath of flame. One very sad instance comes to our 
knowledge here in Boston. A gentlemen who on Monday 
week was worth $300,000 told some friends yesterday with 
tears streaming down his face that he did not have money 
enough left to pay a week’s board at the Quincy House. 
There is magnetism in mouey, but the magnet is always in 
the larger pile that continually draws the smaller into 
itself. Notwithstanding the denials of Drexel, Morgan & 
Co. that they know nothing about the decline in Reading, 
they were buyers all day long of the stock yesterday.” 


Lewiston Journal: Municipal right of way will finally 
have the road against all comers. Taxation in cities will 
ultimately be paid in no small degree from the income de- 
rived, directly or indirectly, from municipal ownership of 
all permanent works in, over and under the streets. The 
technicalities of constitutional or statute law invoked by 
corporate monopoly to prevent the will of the people be- 
coming operative in such municipal sovereignty, will be 
swept away. The contest is an irrepressible contest, and, 
mark this prediction — it will never cease until the victory 


‘is with the people! 


Pittsburg has organized a municipal ownership league. 
Its purpose is to have the municipality own and operate 
gas works. water-works, electric plant, street railways, tele- 
piones and all other public utilities that are, in their 
nature, a monopoly. Many of the best citizens in the 
town are in the movement, 


NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Springfield is to send a strong committee before the 
legislative committee in favor of so amending the municipal 
lighting bill as to render it easier for municipalities to 


engage in the business. 
Colorado. 


There is a strong sentiment in Denver in favor of the 
city buying the private owned water-works and electric 
light plant. The water plant is valued by the company at 
over $6,000,000, and those who are well informed say it 
can be duplicated for $1,000,000. 


Michigan. 


Lansing has municipal electric lighting. A reduction of 
10 per cent in the price of incandescent lights to private 
consumers has just been made. 

Missouri. 

The electric lighting question is again being agitated in 
Kansas City, owing to the inefficient service and extor- 
tionate rates of the private company. Another company 
has offered to light the city hall for about one third of 
present prices. 

Indiana. 

The Inlander (Portland): If the government has so 
successfully controlled the post office départment, why not 
give it more of the great machines? We are so apt to 
jump at conclusions and say, that will never do. Just sit 
down by your fireside and ask yourselves why should not 
the government control the telegraphs, the telephones, the 
railroads as well as the post offices. Think of all the ob- 
jections you can, and then think of all the benefits you 
can and compare them. You have seen the good effects 
arising from the control of the one, while you have not 
thought of the benefits on the same principle that might 
arise from the others. 

Illinois. 

The Chicago socialists have put a municipal ticket in the 
the field upon a platform declaring for city ownership of 
public franchises, the building and equipping of a suffi- 
cient number of school-houses, free text-books, equal pay 
tor male and female teachers and free public baths. 


In editorially commenting upon the effort being made by 
the citizens of Chicago to get a bill through the Legisla- 
ture to allow the city to engage in municipal lighting, the 
Inter-Ocean says: The gas and electric hght monopolies 
may well be alarmed. ‘The formidable movement of the 
municipal league upon the Legislature to secure legislation 
in favor of cities owning and controlling electric light and 
gas plants indicates that the league means business. An 
organization consisting of 5000 voters, and which has the 
sympathy of 150,000 more, can not be safely ignored by 
legislators. This explains the apparent eagerness . with 
which many Chicago representatives expressed themselves 
in favor of the measure urged by the committee of the 
league. “The water-works of Chicago sre owned and man- 
aged by the city, and as arule they have been faithfully 
and well managed. If so immense a business as building 
up and managing our great water plant has been success- 
fully done for years without serious charges of corruption, 
why can not a gas plant and an electric light plant be 
bullt and managed in the same way and with equal credit 
to the city and its inhabitants ? 
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THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER.|MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


PRICE ONLY $15.00 


The only Simple, Practical, Durable, Port- 
able low-priced typewriter in the market. No 
nstruction required. Parts interchangeable. 
Can be carried in your ‘‘ grip’? and used on 
the cars. Lawyers, Clergymen, Business men, 
Ladies and Children all like it. Others may 
come and others may go, but this goes on for- 
ever. 

Send for catalogue. 


Where there are no 


agents we will send express paid on receipt of] _ 


$15 and this ‘*‘ ad.”’ 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


ADVERTISE ! | 


The Newspaper or Magazine 


—iIs A— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums — of Local, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application.: 

E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BALDNESS 
And its causes cured by 
SEMMeS’ 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
aud allscalp diseases. Why Semmes HE. H R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are not afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 


will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 


what we say it will. 


48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


121 Broad st., 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 
Call for testimonials of physicians. 


Are held as follows, and aJl persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings: — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club meets the 
second Wednesday of each month at 630 
Washington street. Public cordially invited. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Weedham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. KE. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, lst Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 


1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Altruist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free, 


CLIMAX AUTOMATIC GELLAR 
sye_ DRAINER, 


A CHEAP 
Reliable 


Cellars, 


Wheel- 

pits, ete. 

and carries 

ine it into the 


street or sewer. 


ab E — Emp is 
CLIMAX wee eg 
GAS MACHINE AND MIXER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


Makes brilliant, smokeless, steady and 
very cheap gas for stores, churches, etc. 


Wri.e for Pamphlet. 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, Baltimore, Nid. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100, 


HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Myer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
pict, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” Edward Bellamy has given the world® 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme ”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1891. 

The autnor, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Noy. 16, 1802, . 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 


J. S. Ogilvie, Publisher, 
57 Rose Street, N.Y. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap. 


(A Poetical Narrative.) 


BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
9 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap”’ is a pa- 
thetic but faitiful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 

Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the linés 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 

The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover's Leap,’” lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘The Vagrant’’ is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. ‘ 

Price 25 cents. Address 

New Nation PcUBLIsHING Co., 


13 Winter St., Boston. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books, 


G. EH. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago, 


Mention The New Nation, 


Marcu 4, 1893} 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. |! 220 sr « fame 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. 


S10. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


By Caroline F. Corbin, author of 
Marriage Vow,” etc. $1.50. 


“Vis 


tN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES 
By Dr, A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au- 
thor. $1.00. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 


A LOOK UPWARD: 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HeaL— 
ING By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 


SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Each volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 


By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 


With portrait 


LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 
AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 
CA IRA! 
or, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


OUR DESTINY, 


THe INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM 
MoRALS AND RELIGION, 


Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


ON 


QUABBIN. 


The story of a small town witht outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwoed 
LL.D. Illustrated. $1.75. 


GOD’S |MAGE IN MAN. 
SomE INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 


EDWARD BURTON 


By Henry Wood. 
cents. 


Cloth, #1.25; paper, 50 


DREAMS OF THE -DEAD 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction : by 
Edward S. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated Catalogs Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St., Boston. 


or indeed if you 


‘keep a cow 


you will be interested 


to learn of a new fodder article called 


Buffalo 
Gluten 
Feed 


(The by-product of Glucose factories.) 


Manufactured at Buffalo, 
Hl. 


N.Y., and Peoria, 


MADE OF CORN! 
RCT IN SOME EN eae 


NOT HIGH PRICED !! 


A MONEY SAVER!!! 


address all correspondence to 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


General Sales Agents. 


Church Magazines 


Published Monthly by 
The Church-Press Association, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offer a Superior medium for Non-Denominational 


RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING 


Twenty Independent Publications 


Officially issued and circulated by the Pastors of 
Leading Churches; reaching the Homes of 20,000 
interested Families in touch withthe Church life 
of Philadelphia. 
Alike in Size, Style and Advertising 
Columns only. 
Send for sample copies and rates. 


20,000 S™ENEPrarion. 20,000 


The Necessity and Advantages of 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


With answers to all objections, and showing 
the benefits of State Ownership in other 
countries, with statistics, and the 
opinions of leading statesmen as 
to the corruptions and des- 
potism of Railway Cor- 
porations, by 


THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco, 


UNION CONSTRUCTION CO. 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage, 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States. Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
Agents Guarantee Cer- 
tificates from Com- 
pany. 


113 Devonshire St. - - 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. J. STARK, Treasurer. F. L. UNION, Engineer. 


AN EXPOSITION GF NATIONALISM. 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 


i) 


Room 7. 


The growing interest in nationalism has 
ereatel a demand for a literature which 
clearly explains the movement, and since a 
large mass of the people do not have the leis- 
ure to give to the reading of a volumifious 
treatise, it is quite necessary that the subject 
be presented to them in as concise a manner 
as possible. The ‘‘ Exposition’? contains a 
clear and compreheasive state of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the po- 
litical, economic and ethical standpoints and 
also its relations to modern social reforms. 

The publication appears in a 16-page 
pamphlet, and in order to give it a wide circu- 
lation, it is offered at the low price of 5 cents 
per copy, or $4 per hundred. Please send 
orders to 


Miss Diana WirscuLer, 
2026 Camac St., Phila , Pa. 


+ Charity, @na-hemevolende Ug norGatisly the Amencan workman 


Co Simple (justice nis deh GO tis Ema 


An exponent of labor thought and philosophy, 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman's point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staff 
of able contributors. Ail the news of the labor 
world, Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue. 

Among the special features for 1893 will be a 
series of articles on the ‘ Rise of the Working- 
man,”’ tracing the struggle for living wages from 
the time when, cegturies ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition, Another series of articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the ins 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE oF LaAsBor invaluable to the student of labor 
affairs. 

The large circulation enables the managers to 
lower the price to $1.50 a year. No free copies, 
Two months trial for ro cents, in coin or stamps. 


THE AGE OF LaBor, 
38 and 40 W. Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILIr 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” 


By {PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


a as 
———To: 


~ 
This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘ Justice ’’ and *‘ Social Statics.”’ 


utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 
Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 
THE New Narion, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 


FIRST NATIONALIST CLUB. 
“LIBERTY TREE” BLOCK, 630 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Bosron, FEBRUARY, 1893. 


Not quite four years have elapsed since our club, the first Nationalist Club 
in the world, was formed. Within that short time the Nationalist idea has 
commended itself to the American public to an extent far exceeding our most 
sanguine hopes. The influence we have brought to bear upon legislative action 
has been remarkably successful, and many issues that we have raised have been 
taken up enthusiastically by citizens at the polls. Our ideas are becoming actu- 
tualities. The times are ripe. Organized effort will now carry things with a 
swing, but it must be organized effort. 

Do you believe in the nationalization of industry, or, are you with us in the 
work of nationalizing the railroads, telegraph, telephone, express or any of the 
so-called natural monopolies ? Do you wish to be identified with us and count 
for something ? Ifso, yu can render important assistance to our work. The 
way we propose is this. We have opened a CORRESPONDING MEMBER- 
SHIP of this First Club, asking for members all over this Union, requiring an 
admission fee of $1.00, and a yearly due of $1.00, the money to be applied by the 
club to Nationalist work, pure and simple. Each corresponding member is 
entitled to all the publications to be issued by the club, and will be considered a 
center for the distribution of such publications. We give a Certificate of 
Membership, handsomely gotten up, to each Corresponding Member.” Come in 
and share the victories to come. 


L. J. BRIDGEMAN, President. 
P. O'NEILL LARKIN, Secretary. 


His statements of the Law of Equal Free- | 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and ; 
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in our New England factory. to 
makeanewly patented AMER- 
ICAN LEVUR WATCH, which 
\, we notonly GUARANTEE to 
AY\ keep PERFECT TIME but to 
B\\ give satisfaction in every 
@'\ respect. We will refund \ 
A, Moncey without question to 
M\| any dissatistied purchaser. Weara 
HY) making anaverage of a WATCH 
fi }| EVERY MINUTE—1440 per day— 
+t 432,000 for this World’s Fair year, 
gj) Our trade mark is on every dial 
(ag) and & guarantee with tr 4 watch. 
7 1T IS MADE ON HONOR: 
DESCRIPTION :—The movement is 
AMERICAN PATENT LEVER; Lan- 
WY tern Pinion; Patent Escapement and 
Regulator; Patent Pinion (or stem) 
Wind and Set, requiring no key: 5 turns 
winds for 36 hours; Patent DUST-PROOF 
Case, heavily Plated with GOLD Substitute. guarantecd to 
wear a oar: Weight of watch 41-2 0z ;Cut exactly represents 
it. Every watch tested and regniated before leaving our hands 
and will NUT VARY A MINUTE . aeaeres Price postal 
$1.50 each; 8 for $4.00; 12 for $15. yy express. ention 
paper and we will include a handsome GOLD PLATED 
CURB CHAIN with Columbus Medal Charm. ACENTS 
and STORE-KEEPERS send at once for sample and 
terms. Catalogue of 1,000 necessary articlesfree. We refer to 
to any prominent Publisher or New York firm. Do not order 
C. 0. D; a useless expense as we warrant every watch. 
ROBT. i. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. CITYs 


SS 


THE WEEKLY TOILER. 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 


the South. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 8. 


weight as soon as released. 


ing out the obstruction by hand. 


Every plumbing fixture should be constructed on the principle of the FLUSH 
TANK, in order that it shall keep the waste pipes clean AUTOMATICALLY. 
This cut represents a section of the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


It consists of the combination of a square flush-pot with an ordinary kitchen sink 
in such a manner as to provide a sink of the ordinary appearance and form above, 
but having a deep portion or flush-pot at the end, with an automatic discharge. 
An upper, or horizontal strainer, covers the entire flush-pot, and is hinged to 
one end of the sink, so that it may be opened when it is desired to use the deep 
part of the sink. The sink is discharged by means of a self-acting siphon, and a 
vertical strainer is interposed between the flash-pot and its siphon. 
arm of the siphon is trapped with a seal-retaining trap of the Sanitas trap prin- 
ciple, just behind the verticle strainer. 
to give access to the trap when desired, but closes again automically by its own 
Clean-out openings are provided at the trap and wier 
chamber and give access to every part of the waste system. No bones and solid 
refuse can be scraped into the discharge outlet and dropped into the waste-pipe, 
because this pipe ascends instead of descends at the outlet; »nd should the trap 
be clogged, it will simply cause the water to cease to flow out until the obstruction 
is removed, which can easily be done by simply raising the lower strainer and lift- 


The short 


This strainer slides upwards in a groove 


Operation of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink and Flush-pot is as follows: The sink 
is used in the ordinary manner until the flush-pot fills to the height of the siphon 
overflow. When this point has been reached, the next discharge of a quart or two 
of water suddenly emptied from the washing-pan charges the siphon and causes 
the entire contents of the flush-pot to rush out through the waste passages, filling 
them full bore, and scouring them from end to end. The solid matter and large 


lumps of grease will be left on the bottom of the flush-pot, and must be removed by the servant in the proper manner, inasmuch as they 


cannot possibly be removed in any other. manner. 


Manufactured and Sold ny the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


